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‘** ADAM BEDE.” 


A great merit in the author of “ Adam Bede” is that she has 
made an attempt to combine the internal and the external. She 
has not, like Scott, taken her stand in the midst of life and only 
described the exterior circumstances, events and transformations 
of society and the individual; nor, on the other hand, has she, 
like some, delineated merely the internal features of life,—the 
subtle thoughts and feelings of the heart; but she has combined 
these two lives into a dual life, and looked at them as counter- 
parts, reflected images of each other. She describes the Florence 
of the Renaissance, its streets and buildings, its customs and 
social condition, and then, in the sentiments and ideas of her 
characters depicts the reflected image of that Florence. The 
idea is a true one and marks an advance in fiction, but the 
method is defective. It is evolutionary, and evolves character 
from circumstances in which there are no spiritual factors. Man 
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is made the creature of the inevitable. Thoughts and deeds are 
evolved from implacable surroundings and an iron fatalism leads 
men to their destiny. The treacherous Tito drowning himself 
in the Arno is the certain development of the Tito who en- 
tered Florence but a few years before. Hetty, in her circum- 
stances, can no more resist the force of Arthur’s passion than she 
can stay the wind with her delicate frame. Dorethea, aspiring 
to be another Saint Theresa, becomes inevitably the contented 
wife of the certainly not noble Will Ladislaw. Such is the dic- 
tum of fate which forms the keynote of George Eliot’s novels 
and by which they must be studied. True, her nature often 
rides over her evolutionary doctrine and we get true intuitional 
glimpses of character. It is in these “ touches,” as Henry 
James calls them, that she is strongest, for there she forgets her 
doctrine. 

“ Adam Bede” is a study and delineation of English village 
life at the close of the eighteenth century, and its characters are 
developments of the age. The age is one worthy the author’s 
pen. It is the religious age of the last century. There had 
been a crisis in English civilization. Deism and skepticism had 
bound the mind with shackles, and “there was a common opin- 
ion,” says a late English historian, “ that Christianity was untrue 
and maintained only as an essential to society.” The church was 
torpid and the clergy worldly. Morals were at a low ebb and 
corruption was open. At this period came Wesley and Whit- 
field and their movement staid the tide of immorality and re- 
vived Christianity as a factor in English society. It is the 
“after-glow ” of this movement, together with the social condi- 
tion of England at the time, that the author of “ Adam Bede ” 
studies as the circumstantial elements in the development of her 
characters. It must, however, be noted that her evolutionary 
theory of character is not here wrought out to the perfection 
which it afterward attained in “ Romola.” Indeed, Mr. Irwine, 
Dinah Morris, Mrs. Poyser and others, are characters with no 
development traced, and Hetty and Arthur are the only char- 
acters showing the doctrine that afterward developed a Tito. 
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We can notice only the essential characters of the plot—Dinah, 
Hetty, Arthur and Adam, though we fain would dwell on some 
of the side characters, the amiable and admirable Mr. Irwine, 
the caustic Mrs. Poyser or the meek but true Seth. 

Dinah Morris is one of the noblest characters in fiction. Her 
life is so pure and serene, her faith so simple and strong, and 
her love so deep and true, that in spite of her peculiarities our 
admiration for her is almost unbounded. She is the representa- 
tive of the highest phase of the religious movement. Her 
strong nature, yearning after something higher and nobler than 
the world, had received gladly the revived religion of the Wes- 
leys, and her life shines with almost spotless lustre. Her char- 
acter will be best brought out by contrast with Hetty’s. It may 
be noticed first, however, that Dinah is an intuitional character. 
George Eliot dared not attempt to develop that deeply religious 
character from circumstances. Circumstances cannot explain 
Christian love and sympathy, and the author of “ Adam Bede” 
had to appeal to the recollections of her own early Christian 
home. 

Hetty is the exact opposite of Dinah. Dinah is strong and 
emotional. Her nature is deeply religious and her heart over- 
flowing with Christian love and pity. When she speaks, her 
heart is poured forth in passionate oratory, arousing the deeper 
emotions of her hearers. She is never so happy as when labor- 
ing for others, and at times her love seems almost to transcend 
humanity. To Hetty, Dinah was an inexplicabie mystery. 
Her little heart could not comprehend the fullness of Dinah’s 
feelings. She had never been swayed by such lofty and noble 
emotions. Her nature was vain and luxurious and not passion- 
ate. Her dreams were of wealth and ease, of luxury and hap- 
piness for self, and never a thought did she have for those about 
her. “ Hetty,” Mrs. Poyser pointedly says, “is no better than 
a peacock as ’ud strut about on the wall and spread its tail when 
the sun shone if all the folks in the parish was crying.” Her 
thought and feelings were narrow and selfish, and she had no 
sorrow for any sorrows except her own, tasting those all the 
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deeper. Yet with all her vanity and selfishness, Hetty has a 
deeper interest for us than Dinah. The latter seldom strikes a 
deeper chord than our admiration, while Hetty awakens succes- 
sively our love and sympathy as well as our contempt and dis- 
like. “ It is too painful” says the author “to think that she 
is a woman, with a woman’s destiny before her, spiuning in 
ignorance a light robe of folly and vain hopes which may one day 
close around her and press her, a rancorous, poisoned garment, 
changing all at once her fluttering, trivial butterfly sensations 
into a life of deep human anguish.” 

In nothing are the two characters brought out more strongly 
than in their loves. Hetty was a beauty. “ Hers,” says the 
author, “ was the beauty of young frisking things, round-limbed, 
gambolling, circumventing you by a false air of innocence. Her 
face had a language that transcended her feelings,” and some- 
where she calls her “that distracting kitten-like maiden.” 
Dinah, though incomparably the more lovely, had none of this 
outward beauty. Hers was the beauty of a noble life and as 
the sage, Mrs. Poyser, says, “ the men ’ud never run after Dinah 
as they would after Hetty.” But Hetty’s love was a transient, 
contemptible thing. Her heart had no depth and her nature 
was passionless. Her love for Arthur was mere admiration, 
touching only her vanity and when that was wounded, she 
thought Arthur cruel and unbearable. She even thought she 
could have loved Adam if he could have offered her wealth and 
ease. How different Dinah’s love! Hers was strong and pure, 
overpowering even her religious prejudices and ennobling her 
already noble life. Here lies the secret of the two characters, 
the one, selfish, vain and passionless, the other noble, strong and 
loving. 

Arthur is somewhat the masculine counterpart of Hetty. 
The same weak nature and the same sad fatalism are seen in 
each. Both seem creatures of circumstances. Hetty is like the 
foolish miller that on a summer’s evening plays about the bright 
light for a moment, and with scarcely a struggle is lost in the 
fatal embrace of the flame. Arthur is like the bird charmed by 
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the glassy eye of the serpent. It flutters, feels the charm and 
recedes for a moment, knows its danger, yet cannot break away. 
Handsome, frank, intelligent and generous, with a keen percep- 
tion of right and a desire for it, affectionate and with no great 
vices, Arthur seemed fitted for a noble life, and yet, to use the 
author’s words, “through a disastrous combination of circum- 
stances,” he blasted his own and Hetty’s life, and scattered sor- 
row and anguish in that of others. He knew what was right 
and strove to do it; he knew the crime, he knew that “ no gen- 
tleman out of a ballad could marry a farmer’s niece,” and pon- 
dering long over it, with all his powers, sought to do right, but 
“the desire to see Hetty rushed upon him like an ill-stemmed 
current,” and he became the victim of this “disastrous combi- 
nation of circumstances,” to reap a great harvest of remorse and 
anguish. The author has pictured all this to us most vividly. 
First we see the joyous boy with his light heart and high ambi- 
tions, then his temptation and striving and final fall. And how 
vividly is the remorse pictured! The young landlord returning 
home with no sorrow save that for his crabbed old grandfather, 
with such high hopes for the future, and all unprepared for the 
impending blow! Then the long years of “ hopeless morrows,” 
when he plaintively writes, “ you can’t think what an old fellow 
I feel. I make no schemes now. I’m the best when I’ve a 
good day’s march or fighting before me.” The lessons of this 
are both good and bad. That there is an inexorable Nemesis 
which surely follows evil is a noble lesson. “ Consequences are 
unpitying. Our deeds carry their terrible consequences, quite 
apart from any fluctuation that went before,” says our author, 
and the lesson would be a grand one, were it not for the sadden- 
ing thought that her “deeds are the woeful progeny of fate.” 

It is a relief to turn from Arthur to Adam, from the sadness 
of a weak nature to the strength of manhood. In some respects 
the author’s treatment of this character differs essentially from 
that of the others. Hetty and Arthur are developed and Dinah 
is plainly drawn from life, but Adam is analyzed. Circum- 
stances do not develop his manly character, but merely serve to 
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delineate its features. Dinah’s serene religious life scarcely 
admitted of such analysis as we see of Adam in his vain love 
for Hetty, in the wood-scene with Arthur, and finally in the trial 
events, where his strong nature is laid bare with grief. He is a 
clever English mechanic of eighty years ago, endowed by nature 
with a magnificent physical frame, and possessing an almost in- 
stinctive love of truth and right, yet greatly lacking in those 
finer feelings of the human heart, tenderness and pity. He is 
severe and harsh. His strong nature and conscious integrity 
left little sympathy for an erring one, and his almost contemptu- 
ous treatment of his parents and vindictive feelings towards the 
repentant Arthur are distinctive marks by which we remember 
him, Even these faults, however, betray a virtue. “ He is,” as 
Bartle says, “over-hasty and proud,” but it is from a mistaken 
zeal for the right and a pride in truth. He prized his honor 
above everything else. “ I’d work my right hand off sooner than 
deceive people with lies,” he somewhere says, and he clung to 
what he thought right with a fixedness which nearly amounted 
to obstinacy. Such men are always conservative, and hence you 
do not find Adam in the new religious movement. “ His work,” 
says the author, “had always been part of his religion, and 
from very early days he saw clearly that good carpentry was 
God’s will.” But you must not suppose Adam wholly a man of 
iron. He had a reverential nature, and for those he reverenced 
his tenderness and love were deep and true. Witness the ten- 
derness and love of the strong man for Hetty, never even in 
his deepest grief thinking a harsh thought of her. Mark how he 
loved Arthur till he lost his reverence for him. In all this, how- 
ever, there is an underlying egotism and self-worship, which to 
our mind makes him inferior to Seth. But Seth has not the 
“metal” of his brother. Adam was moulded by nature to be 
a leader and prince among men, and is essentially a woman’s 
hero—strong, self-reliant, and possessing a deep tenderness and 
love for those he honored and reverenced. 

Probably nothing in “ Adam Bede” has been criticised more 
than the marriage of Adam and Dinah. Henry James, Jr., 
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says in effect that “if Adam had been left to his grief, and 
Dinah to the enjoyment of that distinguished celibacy for 
which she was so well suited,” the work would have been both 
more artistic and satisfactory, while still others think Dinah 
should have married Seth. After a little thought, we think the 
author’s skill and wisdom will be apparent. ‘fo have left Adam 
to a permanent grief for the heartless Hetty would have been 
about as unsatisfactory a conclusion as we can well imagine, and 
George Eliot was too true to nature to make Dinah so per- 
fect in other things, and yet incapable of one of the deepest and 
best of our emotions. It would be like leaving a beautiful piece 
of tapestry all but done. For Dinah to marry Adam seems to 
us the most natural and artistic ending. Seth was admirable in 
many respects, but he lacked in the nobler qualities which win 
a woman’s heart. But we do not propose to defend George 
Eliot as an artist. Her skill is too well known. 
The student of fiction in reading ‘‘ Adam Bede’ 
struck by the gulf separating it from the prevailing fiction of 
its day. He is plunged into no such world of thought and 
action as he has been accustomed to find in Scott or Dickens. 
He instinctively feels that mere pleasure is not the end guiding 
the hand which paints this master-piece of life. Instead of the 
exaggerated characters of fancy he finds an intense realism. No 


’ is at once 


history of the actual could seem more real than its scenes and 
characters. This pre-Raphaelite movement, if we may appro- 
priate the term, was new in fiction. Dickens painted extremes. 
His Oliver’s and Nicholas’s are excessively good, and his rogues 
no less in the other extreme. But Hetty, Mr. Irwine and Adam 
are real characters, drawn by a hand that neither spared their 
faults nor hid their virtues. The difficulty of realism is, it is 
apt to be dull, and the greatest merit of “ Adam Bede” is that 
reality is made interesting, that a deep fountain of sympathy and 
thought is found in studying actual life. “I find,” says she, 
“a source of delicious sympathy in these faithful pictures of a 
monotonous homely existence, which has been the fate of so 
many more among my fellow-mortals than a life of pomp or 
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absolute indigence, of tragic suffering or world-stirring action.” 
Without “calling one greater and one smaller,” we believe 
that when the critical history of this wonderous age of fiction is 
written “ Adam Bede” will hold a place beside “ Waverley” 
and “ Pickwick” as the first representative of a new and power- 
ful movement in fiction. 





GUINEVERE. 


It is the province of poetry to furnish us high ideals for imi- 
tation. Idealism seems to be a want of our nature, and it is 
only when we have the highest ideals that we most nearly attain 
that for which we strive. And so the writer of the Arthurian 
Legends has portrayed in bright colors the characters of many 
different personages, and in none of them has he used his pencil 
more skillfully than in the sketch which affords us many 
glimpses of the deeply impassioned and powerful nature of 
Queen Guinevere. This idyl has a noble and solemn prelude 
in the tragedy of the “Maid of Astolat” which precedes it. 
In this poem the character of Arthur is more strongly brought 
out than in any of the others, and seems to be the climax of 
them all. Sir Modred, discovering the unlawful meetings of 
that prince of knights, Sir Lancelot, and Guinevere, surprises 
them on the night appointed to take a long farewell. The 
Queen escapes to the convent at Amesburg without making 
known her name. Here Tennyson with masterly skill gives us 
the prolonged conversation between the novice and the Queen, 
in Which the maiden in her simplicity and straightforwardness 
touches on the most tender spot in a troubled memory and sore 
heart. The tale of the novice purports to set forth her father’s 
journey to attend the inauguration of the Round Table, and the 
solemn strain is lit up with a bright play of fancy and imagi- 
nation in describing Arthur’s realm and court before guilt had 
come to taint it. 
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The sincere repentance of the Queen is given in a reverie of 
unsurpassed beauty :— 


“ But help me, Heaven! for surely I repent. 
For what is true repentance, but in thought, 
Not even in inmost thought, to think again 
The sins that made the past so pleasant to us?” 


The King draws near to pronounce “denouncing judgment ” 
upon her, and falling from her seat she heard in darkness “his 
armed feet pause by her.” The following speeches of the King 
are most noble, and at the same time most awful. He is pro- 
nouncing a severity justified by his high and elevated character. 

He expresses the hope that since she has been false to him 
here, by purifying her soul she will claim him for her husband 
when they meet in the future world. 

And then hearing the trumpet call him “through the thick 
night” to death, or some “ mysterious doom” in battle against 
the Lord of the White Horse, he departs. Watching him from 
the window she hears his injunction to the nuns “to guard and 
foster her forever more,” and then, when his departing form 
had “ become as mist” she bursts into a touching and passionate 
wail of penitence, which shows the true nobleness of her char- 
acter in her recalled and revived affection. So, too, in her last 
speech as she echoes back with other ideas and expressions the 
sentiment of Arthur’s affection, it reaches a degree of highest 
sublimity. 

She prayed to be admitted into the order of the nuns, so that 
she might follow the calm and peaceful vocation of their life. 


“They took her to themselves; and she, 
Still hoping, fearing, ‘is it yet too late?’ 
Dwelt with them, till in time their Abbess died. 
Then she, for her good deeds and her pure life, 
And for the power of ministration in her, 
And likewise for the high rank she had borne, 
Was chosen Abbess; there, an Abbess, lived 
For three brief years; and there, an Abbess, pass’d 
To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
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THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN COMMERCE, 


What are its causes and how can they be remedied? This 
question is at the present time agitating numbers of intelligent 
citizens of the United States. Indeed it is of such importance 
to the country, not only at the sea-board, but at large, that it 
well deserves earnest public and legislative attention. With 
every advantage of situation, the American nation, which at one 
time bade fair to become the leading commercial power of the 
world, is fast giving place to inferior maritime powers. 

An investigation into the immediate causes of the decrease in 
number and tonnage of vessels engaged in foreign commerce 
under the American flag shows that the influences which give 
rise to this decline are numerous, and while many are easily ap- 
parent others are hidden under the guise of a seeming advantage. 
Mr. Chas. H. Cramp, one of the members of a noted ship-build- 
ing firm, in his report made to the Industrial Convention at New 
York, asserts that our ships and ship-owners are withdrawing 
from foreign trade simply because they cannot compete on equal 
terms with foreign vessels. The foreign vessel is not superior 
to the American in point of strength, safety and speed, nor are 
our shipping merchants less enterprising. But the cost of the 
support of an American ship in proportion to its earnings is 
more than that of the foreign vessel in the same line of trade. 
The business is unprofitable, and has been for some time. But 
what are the evils which cause this want of profit? 

While it seems that the paramount object in the formation of 
commercial laws and treaties should be to obtain advantage for 
our own vessels over those of foreign governments, there has 
certainly been a strange short-sightedness in the shaping of these 
important articles by our legislative assemblies. We are com- 
pletely hemmed in by numerous treaty stipulations bestowing 
primarily upon Great Britain and ultimately upon every com- 
mercial country of the universe, parity of rights and privileges 
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with our own shipping—placing them on entire equality in the 
enjoyment of the bounty of our government. Yes, even more 
than equality, for the foreigner pays no taxes, while the Ameri- 
ean does. The foreigner is exempt from our shipping acts, 
while the American must pay heavily for both shipping and dis- 
charging his crew. The foreigner buys his supplies for the 
round trip at foreign ports, and employs labor at foreign rates, 
neither of which cost within fifty per cent. of what they would at 
American prices. 

On the other hand, what of our shipping in foreign ports ? 
There we find our shipping interests subject to charges in excess 
of those levied at home. Light and harbor dues form a hand- 
some revenue for their governments, while we furnish an ex- 
tensive system of free lights, and provide a costly system of 
dock and harbor improvements, the benefits of which are open to 
all nations. What is the result? Our harbors are flooded with 
unemployed vessels of foreign countries which are enabled to 
compete at minimum rates for our exports. Thus, the interests 
of our merchant shipping are crippled, and the vast amount of 
wheat, cotton and provisions exported brings no profit to the 
country’s commerce. 

The disposition of free lights and harbors cannot now be re- 
stricted. If free towage of American vessels entering the capes 
were provided for by Congress, the treaties would demand the 
same immunity also for British vessels. Congress in providing 
for the safety of American commerce labored undoubtedly under 
the impression that it would be American commerce only that 
would enjoy these liberal provisions, In reality, with regard to 
foreign commerce we are benefited but little by these improve- 
ments, owing to the small number of American vessels engaged 
therein; but on the other hand we spend enormous sums annu- 
ally for the interests of English, French, German, Italian and 
other shipping. If we wish to remedy these inequalities by 
imposing neutralizing duties, our obstructive treaties here again 
block our way, insisting upon unconditional equality of stipu- 
lations for foreign commerce in our own ports, upon the con- 
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dition that foreign governments shall not discriminate against 
our shipping in their ports. Thus, owing to our small foreign 
trade we give a great deal and derive but little from our outlay. 

Among other collateral causes of decline we find that the laws 
relative to the encouragement of ship-building are in direct op- 
position to their original intent. They were intended to pro- 
vide for the free use of materials both foreign and domestic, in 
the building of vessels upon American soil. But the act of 
June 6th, 1872, named the materials then chiefly in use—“ lum- 
ber, timber, hemp, &c.”—as subject to its contents. These ma- 
terials are but in little use at present, and as the act is confined 
to the substances named, it is a “vanity” in its capacity as an 
act for the encouragement of ship-building. 

With all that has been said and done in past years in refer- 
ence to the restoration of American commerce, each year seems 
but to plunge us deeper and deeper into the mire. Congress 
must act in this matter. Treaties must be modified or some 
counteracting law passed. The officials of the shipping office 
must be aroused. Else the time is not far distant when Ameri- 
can Foreign Commerce will be a thing of the past, and foreign- 
ers will reap all the profits resulting from the export of the pro- 
ducts of American industrial enterprise. 


— ee 





THE PURITAN SPIRIT. 


It is instructive as well as entertaining to examine the pro- 
gress and potency of a principle, to investigate the circumstances, 
the men, and the times, in which it had its birth. 

At the rise of Puritanism in England the destinies of all 
Europe were approaching a crisis ; and the fate of society for all 
future time was involved in this struggle between state despo- 
tism and freedom of conscience which England had the glory to 
begin, which caught inspiration from the cry of Wycliffe and 
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Hooker and Hampden, which found its most powerful advocate 
in John Milton. But why was it in England that monarchy 
should receive the first blow? Germany and Switzerland had 
taken the lead in emancipating the human mind; Puritanism 
in England differed little in creed from Protestantism on the 
continent. What were the forces which gave it to England to 
overturn tyranny, to consummate the Reformation, and to be- 
come the parent of constitutional liberty throughout the world ? 

It might be answered that the British nation was a younger, 
more vigorous, society than the rest of Europe, and thus more 
capable of shaking off oppression ; or that there had been a 
brilliant outburst of intellectual illuminations, and that the 
minds of Englishmen were enlightened as to the rights of com- 
munities; or that the despotism of the Stuarts was utterly un- 
bearable, and that the nation overturned the throne in sheer 
despair, and staggered blindly into the path of progress. But 
the key-note has not yet been struck ; we have not yet supplied 
the woof for these theories. There was a broad moral influence 
which bound together and made effective all other causes ; that 
influence emanated from the hearts of the Puritans; it rested 
upon the fundamental principles of the Puritan character. In 
them alone was found the spirit, which no vicissitudes of for- 
tune could turn from its course; the spirit which contained 
energy sufficient to carry it through revolution and anarchy ; the 
spirit in which was vitality enough to sustain its life until the 
winter of its trial was over, and spring had developed in its 
glory. 

All know the Puritan character. Its marks are on the sur- 
face. We will not call them bigots; because their creed was 
taken directly from the word of the Most High. We will not 
say they were fanatics; because the ends for which they 
struggled were not of the imagination, but real, practical treas- 
ures. We will not pronounce them disloyal ; because they were 
allied to truth and their God by a bond which was not to be 
broken for any other relation. If their minds were narrow, 
charge it to the intellectual darkness the shadows of which had 
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not yet been dispelled. If they were intolerant and cold, the 
blame should be laid upon that cruel church whose evils were 
still in them by inheritance. ‘The faults they had find many 
excuses; their virtues deserve the highest praise. How shall 
we cease to venerate their fidelity to conscience! Elizabeth’s 
preference for ritual could not beguile it. It could not be 
trenched upon by the Ecclesiastical Court. It held out against 
the oppressions of Laud, and preferred hardship, poverty and 
exile, to submission. How shall we cease to admire their sub- 
lime fortitude! Charles could not break it down by threats, 
machinations, nor persecution. It stood firm before the terrific 
charge of Rupert at Marston Moor, and on Naseby Field. 
When, at Naseby, there went up from the invincible ranks of 
the Puritans the shout of victory, Charles Stuart fled in terror 
from the field, and the knees of every despot in Europe were 
loosed with dread. Not for one generation only, not for one 
land, was that day’s battle fought. The blessings there won by 
Cromwell and his Ironsides are enjoyed by every civilized coun- 
try in the world to-day. Yet when England, sick of confusion, 
turned once more, for a short time, to monarchy, a licentious 
court and a scurrilous press laughed at the eccentricities of the 
Puritans, and pronounced their principles a failure. “ But it is 
not from the laughers alone that the philosophy of history is to 
be learnt.” We have scen England delivered from tyranny ; 
her affairs directed with superior wisdom through the darkest 
portion of her history ; great measures of political and religious 
liberty secured to her citizens. We have seen her literature in- 
fluenced and leavened by the genius of Bunyan and of Milton, 
crowned with Paradise Lost for its brightest jewel ; avd shall 
we believe that Puritanism has failed in the land of its birth ? 
At the darkest hour of its history the spirit of Puritanism 
turned from its native shores, and looking aloft for guidance, 
sought a land where it might work out its destiny. Fifty mil- 
lions of us now turn our thoughts to Plymouth Rock, and salute 
with filial affection that little band. Our hearts are filled with 
gratitude when we reap the harvest of blessings which has 
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“As a Watch in the Night.” 


sprung from the seed of their sowing. Puritan piety and per- 
severance colonized our land. Puritan valor asserted and made 
good our independence. Puritan conservatism warded off dis- 
ruption and ruin, while Puritan humanity wiped from our 
national escutcheon the foul curse of slavery. The strongest, 
surest stones in the structure of our nation were taken from the 
quarry at Plymouth. The most cherished of our institutions 
owe their prosperity in a great degree to the vigor infused into 
them by Puritanism. That spirit has followed us all the days 
of our national life, giving prudence in youth, dignity and 
strength in manhood; restraining from evil ways; inspiring 
with love for justice and freedom. It has delivered the church 
from all obligation to the state. It has made the priest a pastor, 
and religion a “ reasonable service.” 

Such is Puritanism in America. If its success be doubtful 
in the Old World, its triumph is assured in the New. But it 
has not failed in the Old World; for its principles are true and 
beneficial ; they are alive and potent to-day in the character and 
institutions of every country in Europe. And thoughtful men 
see with gladness that the hearts of states are coming to throb 
in unison on the great questions which Puritanism was destined 
to influence and to decide. 





— 





“AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT.” 


A windy night of time, ’neath skies 
Lashed black by tempest, rain and hail ; 
A hungry sea that leaps and cries 
Like hungry wolves upon the trail ; 
And one lone soul flung forth in strife 
With sea and tempest—this is life . 


O human life, and consecrate 
To sorrow, sin and suffering, 
A mist of night and mock of fate ; 
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O Infinite no man can win, 
Whose steadfast skies still arch above 
Our steadfast hate and changeful love! 


Together ’neath the skies we stand, 
God’s starry skies, and plight our love ; 

Each offered hand meets clasping hand ; 
The place is holy—God’s above! 

The plighted faith and love—Alas! 

They wither as the with’ring grass. 


Beside a stricken couch we kneel, 
Whereon is laid our soul’s beloved ; 
Our pleading, upturned eyes appeal 
To brazen heavens that are not moved ; 
“ Dear God, grant life—Oh, say not Nay !” 


The heart-beats cease e’en while we pray. 


A thousand generations die 
In tears and blood, yet find no speech 
Nor voice, to tell their woe; no cry 
The over-arching skies to reach. 
As die dumb beasts, the sons of men 
Die dumb and speechless in their pain, 


O mist-clad life mid mournful years ; 
O soul, that strives and sinks at last! 
O blood of men, and blinding tears, 
And hopeless Night when all is past! 
Perchance the Night will give us rest 
And dreamless slumber—that is best! 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, THE AUTHOR. 


He who is the author of, or the first actor in, any great series 
of events, is always looked on as a special instrument in the 
hands of Fate, used to shape the world’s destiny. In this light, 
we should view Sir Philip Sidney, the forerunner of Shake- 
speare, Spenser and Milton, the first actor in that great literary 
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drama, which appeared on the world’s stage during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; and the noble originator of the work 
of modern civilization. As an author, he has won many ad- 
mirers. His works exhibit a rare depth of thought and mastery 
of language, which show that they spring from a powerful and 
independent mind, and one devoted to the search for truth. 
“The Arcadia,” his principal work, though criticised rather 
roughly and disparagingly by Walpole and Hazlitt, deserves far 
more praise than those gentlemen were disposed to award it. 
The author states that this was but a number of unarranged 
thoughts, privately written to the Countess of Pembroke. Ac- 
cordingly, when the idea of its publication first occurred to him, 
he determined to alter the whole subject matter, and turn it inte 
an eulogy of the military deeds of King Arthur. His early 
death put an end to all hopes of this character. On his cdeath- 
bed, he expressed himself as being very anxious to have all 
these papers destroyed. Probably the severe criticism to which 
the book has been subjected, was caused by the exalted hopes 
which individuals entertained, concerning its publication. In it, 
there is a strange quaintness of language, which gives it a seem- 
ingly small character. But, in considering the authors of that 
age, we find none who had so little of this fault as Sidney. 
The vice was one sanctioned by public opinion, and so terminated 
in itself. Another radical fault in the work, is the lack of a 
definite style of writing. Heroic, pastoral, and romantic are 
mixed in such an indiscriminate manner as to leave a doubt in 
the mind of the reader, which the author really intended to pre- 
dominate. All this, however, is done with much grace. ‘Thus 
he causes nearly every reader to overlook the fault and admire 
the boldness and ingenuity which would attempt to reconcile and 
combine subjects so utterly foreign to each other. The poor at- 
tempts at comic humor, which are interspersed throughout the 
whole, give to it a flatness. Probably, though, this is the result 
of an over-study and affectation, on the author’s part, rather 
than of a lack of talent. 

The Defence of Poesy is a far more pleasing and beautiful 

B 
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theme than the foregoing; and Sidney, realizing this fact, de- 
scribes it as “the sweet food of sweetly uttered knowledge.” 
Previous to the publication of this work, the thoughts of the peo- 
ple seemed to be dull and common-place ; and poetry and poets; 
alike, were of an uninteresting character. After its appearance 
both were held in much higher repute. The great effect which 
it produced in their behalf, is well described by Churchyard, 
who said : 


“ With blunt, base people, of small sense, 
They fall now in disdain ; 
But Sidney’s book in their defence, 
Did raise them up again.” 


All critics seem to have been carried away by the eloquence 
therein contained. Even Walpole, who cherished a fond hatred 
towards all of Sidney’s writings, could find nothing in it to hold 
up for general ridicule. All rules and characteristics, of truly 
fine poetry, are clearly set forth. Even at the present day, with 
all the modern improvements in poetical technology by our side, 
we have no work of such a kind so complete. As well as being 
beautiful, it is logical; and appeals not only to every man’s 
taste, but also to his judgment. Thus it stands as a monument 
of the author’s learning and talents. 

By his “ Astrophil and Stella,” he did not obtain so much 
repute. Mr. Godwin has censured Sidney for a certain breach 
of morality in this work, which he considers almost unpardon- 
able. We cannot find, though, the “grossness and carnality ” 
in the sonnet to which that author refers us. But though we 
deny such a charge against Sidney’s writings, as that of licenti- 
ousness, yet we cannot but admit that he had many faults as 
well as excellencies. In his great desire to embellish his thoughts 
and in his attempt to be what we now understand by :s- 
thetic, he was often led into absurdities, and far-fetched meta- 
phors and allusions, which destroyed the chasteness of his com- 
positions without adding anything to their beauty and effect. 
As Lord Bacon has expressed it, though in reference to another 
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subject, “ They are stars which give little light, because they are 
so high.” But our author, very frequently, more than compen- 
sates for this wandering by special displays of a high degree of 
excellence. 

There is another fault, namely, that of egotism, which has 
been attributed to Sidney, which was more physical than mental. 
It was rather caused by an unconscious melancholy, into which he 
sometimes fell, than by any affected self-praise. The universal 
respect paid to him by the literary men and institutions of his 
time shows us that he must have been considered among the most 
accomplished and able men then known. Books were dedicated 
to him; his advice was asked in regard to great inventions ; all 
honored him ; in fine, he was considered a “ Maczenas of learn- 
ing.” His miscellaneous poems are full of fine thought, humor, 
and pathos. These must have furnished a happy retreat for 
scholars who, at that time, though delighting in poetry, yet were 
compelled to content themselves with barren productions. He 
was, for his age, the reviver of poetry. 

In judging him, we should consider the little he had to aid 
him in his efforts; the great obstacles against which he had to 
contend ; and, notwithstanding these, the eminence to which he 
attained. One fact that renders Sidney’s career so interesting, 
is that all his greatness had been attained before he had reached 
the meridian of life. We may ask, what would have been 
known about Dryden, or Milton, if they had been cut down so 
early? They, indeed, would only have been placed in the great 
list of those who are long since gone and forgotten. But it is 
useless to speculate on what Sidney might have been had he sur- 
vived. He was unquestionably a man of rare talents, though 
sometimes bestowed on unworthy thoughts ; of sound judgment, 
though sometimes mistaken ; a man earnest, patriotic, and noble, 
and who largely helped civilization in its onward course. 
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COLLEGE RHETORIC AND ORATORY. 


College writing and speaking are not what they should be, if 
we are to j}adge by College papers and what we hear on the 
Chapel and Commencement stages. It is true that a student is 
not synonymous with a genius, but the literary productions of 
the average student are surely not proportionate to his ability. If 
he does write as well as he knows how, we must conclude that 
he has very little originality. 

If we reduce the problem to its simplest terms it will be found 
that undue haste is at the bottom of most of the faults of our 
College literature. Undue haste, more especially in the prepara- 
tion for our task, and the constant useless attempt to write about 
things we do not understand, are evident in most of our “at- 
tempts.” We read a couple of Byron’s poems, an essay on his 
poetry and forthwith sit down to express our views. The col- 
legian only reads af or on a subject, seldom around and behind it. 
A superficial and hasty perusal of a review article on the Irish 
question, for instance, will furnish many a student the material 
for an essay, which he will write in a single evening. What 
original thought can there be shown in such a production, or 
what is the benefit of such an exercise? Surely it is quite as 
improving to take notes in the lecture-room. 

Let him who would write upon the greatest problem of Eng- 
lish politics, one that has almost balked a Gladstone, search a little 
for fact, if it be only to form some estimate of the deductions of 
the review writer. Let him read, as was said before, around 
and behind the subject. The perusal of a few chapters on Ire- 
land in Green’s English History and in Justin McCarthy’s 
* History of Our Own Times,” several of Thackeray’s Irish 
Sketches, Froude’s Lectures on Ireland, and an Irish novel, 
which treats of peasant life, will prepare him to read intelligently 
a couple of Gladstone’s speeches, a few pamphlets issued by the 
Land League, and the review articles and English editorials. 
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Although this is the minimum amount of preliminary reading, 
it will at least enable one to write with some understanding of 
the subject in hand, though he may be very far from a complete 
mastery of it. Even if his deductions are faulty they are to 
some extent, at least, his own. 

But the burdened student cries out “It takes time!” and he 
turns again to “ Poole’s Index.” Of course it takes time, and 
possibly, if he read anything outside the prescribed studies, his 
grade (that omnipresent monster) will be somewhat affected, 
That this reading will enable him to understand, to some extent, 
an important question of the day, that it will give him a chance 
to think and write for himself, is not to be weighed for an in- 
stant against the almighty two or more tenths that may possibly 
be subtracted from his idolized grade! It is to be doubted, too, 
whether, in most cases, the grade would suffer at all. 

If, by careful preparation, this first great fault, the want of 
original matter in our productions, be remedied, the second will 
disappear. The form will inevitably improve with the sub- 
stance. One who has a thought to put on paper will be more 
concerned to clothe it in presentable language if it is his own 
thought, than if it is borrowed ; and he will have some pride in 
making himself clearly and exactly understood. So, too, when 
he speaks his own thoughts in his oration, he means all he says, 
he knows why he says it, he is convinced of its truth and its 
importance, and it follows in a greater or less degree that he 
speaks naturally, persuasively, makes his meaning clear, and his 
oration impressive. 

Form is more nearly allied to substance than is at first evi- 
dent. Oscar Wilde and his school are not the only ones who 
carry «esthetics to a ridiculous extreme. Many a writer thinks 
only of form, how this or that “will sound.” The result is 
—sound. Careful attention to the substance and its arrange- 
ment will tend to make the rhetoric clear and the oratory im- 
pressive. No one can mould a beautiful statue out of mud. 

That systematic self-training in these departments is necessary 
for the majority of College students is growing more and more 
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evident. One of the mightiest engines of to-day, one that 
moves public opinion with tremendous energy, is the periodic 
magazine. The dailies and weeklies have their place, but their 
articles are of necessity hastily written and of transient moment. 
On the other hand the numberless monthlies, fortnightlies and 
quarterlies call for and receive careful, eminent writers, and 
sarnest readers, The College graduate is almost exclusively the 
contributor to these moulders of public opinion. 

So, too, of the orator ; the people of to-day will not listen to 
a public speaker who has nothing but a bouquet of flowery elo- 
quence to present. Men, taken generically, will not dine on sun- 
flowers and lilies. They demand sound reasoning clothed in 
clear, forcible rhetoric. 

The College man is not the ideal of grace and ease when he 
appears on Chapel stage. That he is not better than he is, seems 
to be for no lack of College instruction. But learning to speak 
is like taking the first steps in penmanship. At the start all are 
clumsy and all must imitate, as far as possible, the copy-book or 
the Spencerian strokes of the teacher. The result, at first, must 
be and should be, a lack of originality and a want of boldness 
and rapid ease. The fact that these preliminary stages are not 


all passed long before entrance to College is the real cause of 


many a failure and many a bitter experience suffered by the Col- 
lege student, the young lawyer, the business man, and minister, 

Our speaking is oftentimes as puerile as the penmanship in a 
school-boy’s first copy-book ; it is a mere imitation of our mas- 
ter. The gestures, the accent and pauses are all his, not ours. 
To be sure, to know that such a gesture should be made parallel 


to the floor is quite as important as to learn that the strokes of 


the pen forming this and that letter should be made according 
to fixed laws. The pity of it is that the mastering of these 
simple principles which are so easily and quickly learned by the 
school-boy, so tardily by the College student, should be delayed 
until one finds himself in the hurry of a hundred College duties. 
On the Commencement platform he is oftentimes still in the 
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copy-book, and but few have reached by the end of their course 
the ease and grace of a characteristic delivery. 

By no means should this preliminary training in elocution be 
despised. It is necessary, and all the more so if the past has 
not given its advantages to us. It surely, too, is better to be 
boyish in College than to be puerile at the bar, in the pulpit, or 
in any of the other positions where the College graduate is ex- 


pected to be a man. 


‘*THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY.” 


This work may be said to mark the maturity of Mr. James’ 
genius. It embodies all the best features of his former works 
and carries to their perfection his ideas of art and life. It will 
therefore afford a peculiarly favorable field for noticing the 
characteristics of this comparatively recent claimant in Ameri- 
an letters. The work has been received with general favor by 
critics on both sides of the Atlantic. The English, as they are 
wont in the case of our best authors, have boldly claimed him 
as a European, while certain American have almost suffered 
their patriotism to guide their usually severe pens. “ No work 
printed in recent years on either side of the Atlantic,” says a 
high literary journal, “surpasses this in seriousness of intention, 
in easy scope and mastery of material, in sustained and spon- 
taneous dignity and grace of style, in wit and epigram, and on 
the whole in clear conception and accurate delineation of char- 
acter.” In art Mr. James is forcible, but non-emotional, while 
his philosophy is the philosophy of despair, which Tennyson has 
so vividly portrayed in his latest poem as exclaiming “ we are 
all of us wreck’d at last.” 

Isabel Archer, the heroine of the book, is an American young 
lady, of considerable attraction, clever and imaginative, of strong 
mind and high ambition, but almost entirely lacking in true 
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affection and love. She is a characteristic creation of Mr. James’ 
art, sparkling and brilliant but cold and heartless. He some- 
where tells us that her idea of success in life is to get one’s 
dreams realized. ‘The means are thrown into her hands and the 
novel is the study of the working out of her dreams and fancies. 
How will she act? She is a young lady not after the conventional 
type, but of lofty aspirations and peculiar theories, together with 
a high estimate of independence and an incipient conviction that 
she shall never marry. She listens to the passionate pleadings 
of Caspar Goodwood and Lord Warburton with almost un- 
feigned delight, and takes a certain pride in refusing their allur- 
ing offers. She sees the dull level of the conventional life of 
the Americans in Paris and pointedly asks, “ You all live here 
in this way, but what does it all lead to?” In a word, she mani- 
fests such a hatred of obscurity and uselessness, such a love of 
independence and such a craving after some lofty ideal, that we 
watch her career with unconcealed interest. What are the re- 
sults? Ina short time all these dreams and fancies vanish, and, 
marrying an obscure middle-aged widower, she sinks into the 
dullest kind of conventional life. We may well ask what has 
v”aused this revulsion, what has banished from her life all her 
old hopes and fancies, her old ambitions and longings? What 
is the secret of it? It is to be found, we believe, in her selfish- 
ness. “I am absorbed in myself,” she somewhere confesses. 
Her efforts were to find something good enough for self, with 
little thought of duty and nobility of life. Her peril and ruin 
was that she lived too much in the realm of her ideas. She did 
not feel the reality of life, the toiling, striving and suffering of 
the world about her. Her soul was not in her deeds and her 
ideals were the vague creatures of a selfish fancy and low pride. 
Her love for Osmond, viewed carefully, is almost as contempt- 
ible as his for her. It is calmly and philosophically selfish. 
See how she reasoned over it and what ignoble ideas of marriage 
guided her. Sad and bitter must be the end of such a marriage. 
There was more in the bond than she pictured in her imagina- 
tion, and she was doomed to pass her life in the dark and suffo- 
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cating atmosphere of an ill-sorted union. To a certain point 
her situation is similar to that of Gwendolen Harleth in 
“Daniel Deronda,” but George Eliot goes on and leads her 
heroine out into the sunshine of a better life—a life of human 
sympathy and devotion. Mr. James has a different art, an art 
which some one has aptly termed “agnostic.” Up to a certain 
point, he depicts his character with almost the power of the 
author of “ Daniel Deronda,” but his art can go no further. It 
knows nothing of the possibility of a better future. Isabel 
goes back to Rome to live out her sad life, and her tale is told. 

It is, however, the character of Gilbert Osmond that lifts 
“The Portrait of a Lady” above all Mr. James’ former works. 
In fur fewer pages he has drawn a character which for original- 
ity of conception and boldness of outline, overshadows the 
heroine of the book and marks Mr. James as a character student 
of a high type. Gilbert Osmond, from the exterior, was a poor, 
obscure American dillitante, a widower with an overgrown 
daugliter, living in the suburbs of Florence and maintaining in 
a life of idleness, a conscious pride and dignity which everybody 
seemed to respect. But under this cold exterior, he had a most 
unique nature. His motto was, “one ought to make one’s life 
a work of art,” and his every act and thought were weighed and 
calculated to this end. “To surround his exterior, with a sense 
of exclusiveness, to impart to the face that he presented to the 
world a cold originality,” and, in short, to mystify the world 
and make it feel that it had in Gilbert Osmond a being superior 
to itself was the end of his life——the end to which he bent 
all his energies, tastes, studies and accomplishments. His every 
word and act, even his love and affection toward his friends was 
a study of attitude. As was natural, Isabel’s fancy and imagi- 
nation, lighted by no feelings of deep love and lofty passion, 
pictured in the pose of this figure, the attitude of a hero, and 
her selfish instincts led her to drop all her ambitions and grasp 
after this “perfect” man. ‘Too late the truth dawned upon 
her, but, to quote the author, “they were married, at all events, 
and it was an awful life.” In unveiling Osmond’s character 
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after the marriage, we find the master-touches of the book. 
Seldom has so much taste and brillianey been united with such 
base heartlessness and hypocrisy. 

Mr. James is a master of style. “In richness of expression { 
and splendor of literary performance,” says the Atlantic 
Monthly, “we may compare him with the greatest and find 
none greater.” His sentences and diction are above criticism 
and his taste is seldom at fault. In recording a conversation, 
even Thackeray and Dickens do not excel him, and in fine, he 
seems at first sight to be a perfectly equipped novelist. But the 
reader does not read far before he feels that something is lack- 
ing. The crisp sentences and artistic touches become wearisome 


reached. The truth is that Mr. James is too artistic. His art 
is almost as abnormal as that of Poe, which he so much affects 
to despise. He has allowed it to stifle his humanity and his 
pages are often as cold and lifeless as chiseled marble. ‘The 


and he lays down the book many times before the end is 


sparkle and brilliancy is that of art and not the glow of sympa- 
thetic life. The only ray of sunshine in “The Portrait of a 
Lady ” is Ralph Touchett, and even that seems to have stolen 
in, for Ralph’s fine qualities are constantly cast into the shade 
by the bold figures of coarser lives. There is a lack of feeling 
throughout Mr. James’ portraits, and too often they seem like a 
sunrise without the beautifully tinted sky—the sun is there, but 
there are no golden clouds of sympathetic beauty hovering over 
the scene by which we are led to enter into the feelings of others 
and thus ally ourselves more closely with mankind. 
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Wuat is there in a name? Not much in itself; yet there 
are certain conveniences of names which we ean ill afford to 
lose ; and is it not a little strange that such a great body as this 
institution should be, in great measure, sadly in need of those 
same advantages? Have we a name? Quite a supply of them ; 
such a superfluous supply, indeed, that we can well afford the loss 
of a few. 

In the early history of the college before it was brought to 
Princeton, it was called Nassau Hall, which name clung to it 
for some time, even up to a comparatively recent date. Hence, 
the fact that so many of our older alumni speak of their 
Alma Mater by this name. It would be useless labor to prove 
that in the progress of time and the increasing reputation of the 
college, we have come to be universally known as Princeton. 

In the immediate vicinity, the majority of educated people, 
not others, would recognize the title C. N. J. But beyond these 
comparatively narrow limits, this is not true. Throughout the 
southern and western states, we venture to assert from experi- 
ence that not one in ten, even among educated men, knows what 
the College of New Jersey is. Especially is this true of the 
west, with reference to which section the above statement might 
be made more sweeping. ‘The writer has seen numerous illus- 
trations of this fact ; enough to convince him that it is a decided 
(and unnecessary) evil. He has in more than one instance been 
inquired of by persons who knew him well as a Prineeton stu- 
dent, where the College of New Jersey was. 

The authorities of the college have been wise enough to recog- 
nize the truth of these statements. In setting before the public 
the fact that entrance examinations are held throughout the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, they have wisely dropped, in the 
advertisement, the official title, C. N. J., lest the public should 
be ignorant of what was meant. 
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Why, then, should we continue to be thus misnamed? The 
public will never adopt it, for obvious reasons. Neither will 
the alumni. In their minds too many fond associations are con- 
nected with “ Princeton,” to allow any other name to usurp its 
place in their hearts. Moreover, the continuance of the mis- 
nomer results in the double evil of producing confusion in the 
minds of the public, and still worse, conveying the radically 
wrong impression that this is a state institution. Such an im- 
pression must by all means be avoided. An examination 
of the catalogue shows that, practically, it is not bounded by 
any such narrow limits. Neither is the college in any other 
sense a state institution, for it has no official connection whatever 
with the state, except that, as all others, it requires a charter. 

These considerations, we think, would make it at least advis- 
able, if not necessary, that the change should be effected, of 
course, by the proper process of law. This would probably be 
a matter of no great difficulty. Is it not time that Princeton 
should cease to be misrepresented by being called the College of 


New Jersey ? 


WE have certainly no grounds to find fault with the enter- 
prise of our Faculty. Within the past year or two our curri- 
culum has been enlarged and rendered far more efficient and 
attractive. New courses in Science—Biology, Histology, ete.— 
have been introduced. Increased facilities in the pursuit of 
language are afforded by the private optional classes of several 
of our Professors in those branches. The English course of the 
two lower classes has been materially changed for the better. 
But there is one thing more that many of us feel the need of, 
and that is a more complete course of study in English Litera- 
ture. Junior and Senior year English is very interesting, and 
adapted no doubt fully to meet the requirements of the average 
student. But one acquainted with the ground these two years’ 
study covers, will see at a glance that while it embodies the 
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entire range of English Literature, and is a vast help in work 
outside of the curriculum, yet, to the man who wishes to make 
literary study and literary criticism a specialty, it does not at all 
meet the demands. It may be said that with the present course 
as a foundation, the earnest seeker after knowledge may pursue 
extra study by himself. True, but the student immediately 
finds himself in a wilderness of books and authors, from which, 
even with the aid of our English notes and all the works on 
general literature to be obtained, it is extremely difficult to make 


judicious selections. There should be something done to remedy 


this evil. Among all the splendid facilities we have in other 
branches, it should not be said that the English course, espe- 
cially of the upper classes, is defective. The end would be in 
part accomplished if one of our Professors in this branch could 
meet an optional class once a week, merely for the purpose of 


talking over and directing a course of outside work. 


THE scientific spirit, allied with the utilitarian, or so-called 
“ practical” spirit of the times, seems to have captured the 
world. It is dominant in thought, literature and life. Nor has 
it failed to justify its right to success, Under its supremacy the 
world has improved and developed, in its external estate, as 
never before. It would be but trite to enumerate its triumphs. 
They are the boast of the times. 

It is idle to deny that the transcendentalism of the early half 
of this century is dead. Its high, calm idealism has been over- 
whelmed and swept away by a wild flood of action. Perhaps, 
too, it justified its extinction, as the other its success; for it 
failed to produce practical results. 

The world cannot weigh or count ideals, aspiration or char- 
acter; and men are not content to be told that some vague 
Beauty or Good is the end of life. They want results—practical, 
visible results. High ideals do not build railroads nor import 


silks, and of consequence, are at a discount. 
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Abstractly, the transcendental spirit is more exalted than the 
scientific spirit ; its aims are higher and its avowed object nobler. 
It holds that Soul is sovereign ; that the true meaning of life is 
in its unseen relations; that the external is subordinate to the 
internal, sense to thought, facts to ideas; and it insists “ on the 
power of thought and of will, on inspiration, on miracle, on 
individual culture.” It teaches that the natural and the super- 
natural embrace and inter-penetrate, that the human nature and 
the divine meet in immediate and ineffable union, that Divinity 
is “not far from every one of us ;” so near, in truth, that 


“ He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly, His soul o’er ours.” 


This way of thinking is essentially Oriental, and seems too 
mystical for the practical Anglo-Saxon mind. It is not wholly 
without fault, either, exalted as it is; for there is somewhat real 


in this great visible universe of things. 
“ The world and life’s too big to pass for a dream.” 


The transcendental spirit as well as the scientific spirit has 
been carried to extremes; probably the ideal of life lies in the 
harmonious blending of the two. Thought and Action, Aspira- 
tions and Deeds, Ideals and Things, all are necessary—plain 


common sense as well as ecstacy and rapture. 


As it nears the time when ’83’s board will take their place on 
the Lir., it may not be amiss to make a suggestion in regard to 
the prizes. As it is now, there are five prizes—four for essays 
and one for a story. It has been justly observed that the num- 
ber makes the prize less valuable, and that if there were less 
prizes there would be more and better competition. The incom- 
ing board might, perhaps, benefit the Lit. by lessening the 
number of prize essays, and offering instead a prize for the best 
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contributor during the year—the editor of course not included. 
This would have the effect of making the Senior class work to 
prevent the prize from passing to a lower class, and also offer 
some incentive to one competing for editorial honors to continue 
his contributions even after his place on the board was assured. 
Other reasons might be suggested as to the value of such a prize 
in bringing out the true merits of a man, for some men can 
write a single essay who could not write a series of even 
mediocre contributions ; but we think it sufficient that it would 
make the Lir. better by increasing the number of its contribu- 
tions and distributing them more evenly throughout the year. 
The plan is given here in its crudest form, and the board would 
of course have to make certain conditions, such as the minimum 
number of contributions necessary to take the prize and possibly 
as to their character ; but the idea seems at least worthy of con- 
sideration. 
ccthainimatliliiaimiaiiiay 

A LITTLE boy was one day playing by the road-side with a 
number of companions, when, in the excitement of the sport, 
he allowed his unregenerate imagination to get the better of his 
training, and exclaimed, “ Dang it.” This indiscreet language 
on the part of the youth was both wrong in itself, and might 
have some evil effect upon the other impressible boys ; but had 
nothing further happened, it would probably have been but 
slightly noticed, and soon forgotten. At this moment, however, 
the father of the afore-mentioned youth happened around the 
corner, just in time to hear the above exclamation. Now had 
the true wisdom, which is but another name for common sense, 
been in the mind of this parent, he would have quietly taken 
the boy aside and remonstrated against the repetition of such 
language. But this rare quality not being present, he adopted a 
most unusual and undignified method of procedure. He began 
by screaming at the top of his voice, calling his son all manner 
of hard names, declared that his character would be ruined, the 


, 
public press would get hold of it and the reputation of the 
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family would be lost, and ended in seizing the youth by the col- 
lar and putting him through such a series of gyrations and toss- 
ings, that a cloud of dust filled the surrounding air, and a great 
crowd was attracted by the disturbance. 

The other boys ran as fast as their legs could carry them to 
the village to report the affair, and in a short time it was the 
common talk of the neighborhood gossips. The public press 
did get hold of it, and the next day appeared with a full column 
discussing the event. But, curiously enough, this lengthy news- 
paper effusion (accompanied by the usual amount of truthfulness 
and accuracy) was not occupied to any great extent with a re- 
counting of and homily upon the action of the boy, but spent 


most of its energies in a description and lampoon of the peculiar 


action of the parent. Hence, it appeared that the reputation of 


the family was endangered, not so much by the foolish and sin- 
ful conduct of the youth, as by the peculiarly indiscreet, not to 
say unreasonable, performance of the domestic head. Hee 
fabula docet several lessons in regard to various other matters 


of life. 


You may not believe it, but there is a misogynist around. I 
went up to his room the other afternoon, and found him, in a 
high state of excitement, declaiming Bulwer’s well-known lines, 


“ The man who sets his heart upon a woman 


Is a chameleon, and doth feed on air!” 


He would brook no interruption, but continued pouring forth 


that rigamarole, ending, as he thought, most impressively, 


“Oh, woman, woman! Thou should’st have few sins 
Of thine own to answer for! Thou art the author 
Of such a book of follies in a man, 

That it would need the tears of all the angels 
To blot the record out !” 
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After a little conversation he began to talk rather more sensi- 
bly, but frequently interlarded his remarks with such elegant 
ejaculations as, “ Woman! Thy vows are writ in sand,” “ Thy 
firmest promises are naught,’ “ Varium at mutabile semper, 
femina.” He had apparently committed to memory, for use on 
such occasions as the present, all the woman-hating poetry he 
could find. 

Of course such conduct had to be explained, but imagine my 
surprise at learning the cause. A month before the sweet youth 
had been introduced to a lady in town, had spoken to her ever 
since when they met on the street, and now she was to have a 
had not invited him. Overcome by this 





reception, and 
slight, the’ poor Freshman—for such he was—thought it becom- 
ing to denounce the sex. I remonstrated with him upon the 
folly of playing the Byron, and showed the absurdity in a vouth 
of his tender years affecting to despise women. It was of no 
avail: when I left he was still talking about ‘ fond deceivers.’ 
Since then it has occurred to me that he is not the only one in 
college who thinks it noble and manly to speak scornfully of the 


gentler sex. 


EDITORIALS. 


Wat can be done—can anything be done—to check the 
spread of what we may best denominate as the “boom princi- 
ple?” Upon this principle the affairs of the college seem to be 
managed, and the work of the college to be done. Nothing 
succeeds without a boom. In fact, we seem to live in an atmos- 
phere of booms. For a year past science has been enjoying its 
boom. Last fall we all looked up “histology” in our diction- 
aries and learnt the definition by heart; we spoke with awe of 
the comparative anatoray of amphiuma ; we began to realize the 


C 
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importance of the lamprey in the moral scheme of the universe. 
Nothing is farther from our purpose than to sneer at the work 
in the scientific departments of the college. It is possible that 
there may be a little youthful enthusiasm in some of these de- 
partments. It may be found, some day, that “ original research,” 
even when prosecuted by eager and gifted youths, cannot satisfy 
all the cravings of human nature. But, over and above all this, 
excellent work is being done. Our complaint is not against the 
scientific men, but against the prevalent sentiment that nothing 
can succeed unless backed by an excitement. It is hard to decide 
whether we are just on the eve of a philosophical boom, or the 
few mutterings which we hear are the last signs of a storm which 
is past. We are sorry to admit that the principle seems to guide 
our religious activity. It is not consciously before the minds of 
any, but yet it has an influence. The boom principle does not 
increase the sum total of intellectual or religious work which is 
done in the College, although it may stimulate particular depart- 
ments. It substitutes a spasmodic activity for patient and con- 
tinuous work, and the worst feature is, that a reaction usually 
follows the excitement. We must learn to do our work quietly 
and conscientiously, without parading before the world undis- 
covered discoveries (if we may coin a phrase after Mr. Wilde), 
or attempting to build high without laying some foundation. 


WE venture the assertion that we are echoing the general 
opinion of the college in expressing satisfaction at the manifest 
elevation in the tone of Chapel Stage during the present year. 
For several years past this exercise has been manifestly falling 
into contempt on all sides. The orations, in a majority of cases, 
came to be composed and delivered in a merely perfunctory man- 
ner, and the audiences attending the performances grew smaller 
by degrees as the exercises gradually lost all interest from every 
conceivable point of view. Then devices were used to attract 


the multitudes,  2sthetic programmes, music and gowns were 
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tried, separately and in combination, to arouse an interest that 
oratory, pure and simple, had failed to awaken. All to no avail. 
Chapel Stage became despised and hated ; and its very life was 
menaced by attempts to render it a farce. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Professors of English and Oratory, 
together with the liberality of Mr. Baird, the exercise under 
consideration has, during the present year, been almost entirely 
rescued from its perishing condition, and made one of the most 
interesting exercises of college. The crowds that have attended 
and the interest manifested in Chapel Stage this year, show the 
healthful aid and stimulus that the Baird prizes have afforded. 
We believe this can be safely said in spite of the unfortunate 
occurrences at the speaking of the Sixth Division. The general 
improvement of Senior speaking this year cannot be too strongly 
commended, nor our obligation to those who have contributed to 


that result too strongly expressed. 


>_> - 


SINCE our last appearance, the family circle has been widened 
to admit a new aspirant for journalistic honors. If not a Min- 
erva in its birth, The Princeton Tiger is, at least, a remarkably 
precocious infant; with a shrewdness beyond its years, it has 
perceived our fondness for the society of the fair, and devotes a 
whole page to the memory of one of those pleasant little affaires 
de cur. 

The prospectus of the new paper, so far as it may be said to 
have one, is good. It is to be issued bi-weekly, alternating with 
the Princetonian, and is modelled apparently after the Harvard 
Lampoon. Who the editors are is one of those things “that no 
fellow can find out.” Even the artists, with surprising modesty, 
have refrained from putting more than three initials in promi- 
nent corners of the sketches. However, this delightful uncer- 
tainty has its advantages, for we can criticise freely without 
knowing whom our shafts strike. 

In this instance that protection is unnecessary, for the number 
is really very good. None of the articles are excruciatingly 
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funny, but a vein of light humor runs through the whole 
that renders it very pleasant reading. The introductory salaam is 
made with a good deal of assurance, and the same tone substitute 
continues to the “palpable hits” in the Book Reviews. Evi- 
dently, the young man has a good opinion of himself, which, 
we trust, he will deserve from others. The illustrations are all 
fair, some excellent. Altogether, the Tiger has made a good 


beginning, and we hope its “shadow may never grow less.” 


= 
—_- - 


THE recent formation by a number of upper-classmen of a 
society, whose aim is to further the interests of the Princeton 
Scientific Expedition of 1882, gives a more tangible form to the 
plan that, for some time, has seemed doomed to die in its infaney. 
The Professors who originated the idea are evidently determined 
to carry it out if possible; and this proof that the students are 
equally interested, augurs well for its success. Viewed in any 
light, a well-managed scientific expedition can but be beneficial 
to the college as well as to the members of the party. Johns 
Hopkins finds its sea-side laboratory a most valuable part of the 
university, and its testimony as to the value of practical work 
is supported by all institutions that have given ita trial. The 
society has our heartiest wishes for its success, both in preparing 
men for taking the field, and especially in raising the requisite 
funds. 

>-—_ + 

THE PRINCETONIAN is calling for higher entrance require- 
ments. We thoroughly agree with our friends as to the neces- 
sity of some change in that direction, if Princeton is to maintain 
her place among American colleges. But in our opinion the 
necessity of a change is not confined to the entrance examina- 
tions. It extends to the standard of scholarship in almost every 
department. The Princetonian suggests that perhaps the low 
requirements for admission are balanced by the amount of work 
required after matriculation. To us, on the contrary, it seems 
marvelous how examinations can mean so little as do those in 
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the latter years of our course. We feel certain that many men 
have been graduated by Princeton with the degree of B. A. who 
knew less at their graduation than when they matriculated. A 
degree means so little that few are willing to work for one. 
These statements may seem extreme ; they certainly seem un- 
gracious towards our Alma Mater. But towards the end of 
Senior year, love ceases to be blind. It is then that the student 
begins to realize that his college days are near their end, and that 
he has very little to show for his four years’ work. The only 
explanation which we can offer of the deplorable laxity in 
scholarship which prevails, is that the time and attention of the 
Faculty have been more occupied in swelling the number of the 
students than in the improvement of their intellectual character. 
We cannot but believe that both morality and scholarship would 
be advanced by a more vigorous enforcement of the existing 
laws in reference to conditions. The college would lose in num- 
bers but would gain in every other respect. If Freshmen had 
more work to do, they would find less time to break lamps, and if 
Seniors had never learned to consider college exercises as farces, 
there would be less disorder at Chapel Stage. It is too late for 
any reform to be made in our day. Probably a reform would be 
disastrous to the class of ’82. But a change must come before 
Princeton’s reputation can be better in the world at large, and 
before she can command the full respect of her own sons, 


— > IP 


THE lecture season is drawing to a close. As we go to press 
President Bartlett has delivered his last lecture in the Stone 
Course, and Mr. Locke Richardson given his second Shake- 
spearean recital ; before this number appears we shall have heard 
Macbeth, the last of Mr. Richardson’s course. 

The Stone lectures, though intended primarily for the Semi- 
nary, are usually largely attended by the college, especially when 
the subjects treated are of such general interest as were those of 
Dr. Storrs and Dr. Taylor in ’79 and ’80 respectively. This 
year, through the fault of either the subjects or the lecturer, or 
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possibly both, the collegiate portion of the audience was neither 
very large nor enthusiastic. “The Earliest Cosmogony ” 
treated in the best manner is hardly calculated to inspire the 
average student’s heart, and Dr. Bartlett did not attain the ex- 
cellence of treatment desirable. There seemed to be little origi- 


nality in the lectures and sometimes rather poor selection of 


materials, However, if the course was satisfactory to the semi- 
nary, we have no cause for complaint. 

The Shakespearean recitals were much more to our taste. 
Having heard Burbank several times, the college has grown ex- 
acting in its demands of elocutionists, but Mr. Richardson satis- 
fied all. But we do not mean to compare the two gentlemen, 
for, were such a thing desirable, it would be impossible on ac- 
count of the wide difference in their styles. In Henry LV. the 
comic portions were better given than the tragic; Falstaff and 
his boon companions were represented admirably. We must 
disagree with Mr. Richardson’s conception of Hotspur. In his 
conversation with the King his anger seemed more that of a 
petulant child than of a bold, impatient soldier. This defect 
seemed to us to run through a great part of the play, his passion 
was always a little womanish, in fact he was not the fiery Harry 
Hotspur of whom we are accustomed to think. The scene with 
Glendower, however, showed him in a much better light and 
also gave a good picture of that chieftain. 

Lear brought out other powers, but, though the rendering as 
a whole was excellent, better even than Henry IV., we must 
still confess to a slight disappointment. The old king, mad- 
dened by his daughters’ ingratitude, was not so terrible in his 
rage as our conception of him. However, these are points on 
which no law can be laid down. Mr. Richardson’s representa- 
tion of his conception was certainly admirable. Macbeth must 
be finely rendered to reach the standard so far maintained, 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


DOINGS OF THE MONTH. 


FeBRUARY 13tTs—Concert in Methodist Church by Glee Club, Sister Quar- 
tette and other talent, home and foreign. 


Fespruary 15th—First Lecture by President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, in the 
Stone Lecture Course. Subject. “The Earliest Cosmogony.” 


FresruarRy 16tTH—Second Lecture by Dr. Bartlett, on “Primitive and 


Primeval Man.”......... Concert by the Glee Club at Bridgeton, N. J., followed 
by a reception to the Club by Mr. Frank Porch, ’80......... Third Library 
Meeting at Dr. McCosh’s residence. Paper read by Prof. Osborn, on “The 


Visualizing Power.” 
Fesruary 20TH—Concert by the Glee Club at Philadelphia. 


FEBRUARY 22p—Washington’s Birthday ; College exercises suspended for 
the day ; orations by the representatives of the classes in the College Chapel. 


nila obi Third Lecture by Dr. Bartlett; subject, “ Early Arts.” 

Fespruary 23p—Fourth Lecture by Dr. Bartlett; subject, “ Early Con- 
sanguinities.’’......... First of the series of Shakespearean Recitals by Locke 
Richardson ; subject, “ Henry IV.” 

Fesruary 25rH—Sixth and last Division Chapel Stage Speaking........ : 


Meeting of the Intercollegiate Athletic Association in New York; Princeton 
was represented by Messrs. Westervelt, ’82, and Osborn, ’83. 


FEBRUARY 27TH—Fifth Lecture by Dr. Bartlett ; subject, “ Early Nationa} 
Movements.” 

FEBRUARY 28tH—Dr. Bartlett’s last Lecture; subject, “ The Early Docu- 
ments.” 

MARCH Ist—Statistic questions issued to members of ’82. 

Marcu 2p—Second Shakespearean Recital by Locke Richardson ; subject, 
“Lear.” Examination Hall was completely filled, and the recital was 
enthusiastically received......... Organization of the “Nassau Scientific Asso- 
ciation” for the promotion of the interests of the proposed Palzontological 
Expedition. The following officers were elected: President, A. F. Burt, 
82; Secretary, E. D. Warfield, 82; Treasurer, A. C. Ward, ’83. Member- 
ship is open to upper-classmen only. 
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Bicycwes are out again. 

THe Liprartan does not favor the Henry Memorial Alcove. The ele- 
ment of time is often an important one in scientific calculations. Perhaps 
we ought to have consulted him first. Hence this gentle reminder. 

Dr. ATWATER has, throngh the kindness of the managers, been able to 
distribute to the Seniors copies of his articles in the Princeton Review on 
“Future Paper Money of this Country,” and “ The Regulation of Railroads.” 

Tre Seniors have been enjoying practical illustrations of Prof. Young’s 
lectures on the sun, both by photographs and telescopic observation. 

Boston has 12,800 gas lamps, and 7857 of them were broken last year. 


Isn’t there something like a College near the town ?—Ex. 
WERE you put into print for unpaid taxes ? 


79, represented in chapel on the 5th by Bridges, J. Davis, Harlow, Isham, 
A. Kerr, McLaren, Orbison, Shoemaker. “Cyclops” reunion, probably. 


A REBELLION has been going on among the students of Williston Seminary ; 
several students have been expelled. Cornell has been sifting out a few of 
her tarnished jewels. Lafayette has been doing the same. Dartmouth is 
aroused by the kidnapping of a Freshman by Sophomores. At a College in 
Vermont, the students have been engaged in the most unregenerate revels ; 
and more sad than all a Columbia man is said to have gone home sober from 
a class supper. Altogether the College world is moving. 

Scene—College campus; Servant: “ What are you doing there Mike?” 
Mike: “ Fixing the walk.” Servant: “Oh, you're academizing the road, are 
you?” 

Apropos of the small-pox scare, this: Arma virumque cano; I sing of arms 
and the virus.— Ex. 

Is u certain crowd of Seniors trying to illustrate the Darwinian theory, or 
are they only raising full (?) beards? 

ALL of the Presidents of Princeton were born in the country or small 
towns. Ofthe present Professors the majority are of rural birth. Three of 
the Presidents have been graduates of Yale, one of Edinburgh, one of Glasgow, 
and four of Princeton. 

Mr. JoserH FE. SHEFFIELD, the founder of Sheftield Scientific School, has 
lately died, leaving a large additional amount to the school. 


An ’83 waltz has been composed by two members of ’85 and dedicated to 


their protectors. 
A NUMBER of ’76 men were in town Washington’s birthday. 


In our first issue we offered a prize for the best translation of the Greek 
inscription adorning the cover of the Lit. The offer is still open (like The 
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Princetonian poetical prize) for further competition. In view of recent Chapel 
Stage developments, poetical translations may be in order. 


AN exchange comments on the length of Commencement programmes. Is 
it not time that a reef be taken in our own? 


AMHERST is raising a fund of $50,000 for a new gymnasium. A large part 
of it has been secured during the last few months. 


Pror. (To sleepy student)—“ Mention the chief acid formed from iodine.” 
Student, waking up—“ Yes, sir, certainly, sir ; Idiotic acid.” Prof., gently— 
“Indeed, you seem to be under a course of such treatment now.” — Er. 


THE Chinese Professor at Harvard died recently. At his funeral, selections 
were read from the sacred book of the Chinese, and from the New Testament. 
The College choir sang Whittier’s hymn, “Old and New.” 


Ex-PRESIDENT Woo.Lsey has been presented with a gold medal in com- 
memoration of his fifty years of service in Yale College. 


THE passing grade at Columbia has been raised from 40 to 60 per cent. 


Wary is Wall’s lunch counter esthetic? Because it is a mid-day-evil. 
(Medieval. )— Acta. 

Ass’t. in Las.—-“ Mr. M., I wish you would be more prompt in putting 
away vour apparatus; it is five o’clock and I am going to shut up the lab- 
oratory.”. Mr. M.—“ Will you shut up ?”—Aeta, 


Tue N. Y. Tribune of February 16th, contained the following personal: 
“ President Chadbourne, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, has gone 
to the Black Hills to examine property, as an expert.” We venture to re- 
mark, that if the Dr. employs the same manner of speech to the denizens of 
these western wilds as he used in slurring Williams, we shall have an 
obituary notice for our Alumni department.— Atheneum. 


One of the class of ’33, Dartmouth, is said to be among the “Twelve 


Apostles” of the Mormons. 
Ata late meeting of the N. Y. Dartmouth Association, resolutions were 
passed to the effect that Dr. Bartlett did not possess qualities essential for 


President, and asking him to resign. 


9? 


TEACHER (to infant class) —“ What is promised to the righteous ? 
—* Eternal bliss.” Teacher—“ And to the wicked”’ Thin voice from the 


bottom of the class—“ Eternal blister.’—Ex. 


Chorus 


Since Yale calls her chapel the Marquand Chapel, what are we going to 
call ours? 

BuTLer’s ANALOGY—Prof.—“ Mr. T., you may pass on to the ‘Future 
Life.”’” Mr. T.—“ Not prepared.”-- Ex. 
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Dr. Guyort is said to be busily engaged in preparing for publication works 
which have hitherto been delayed by his professional duties. 

UMPIRE, at a tennis match—‘‘ Only keep your head, Mr. Jones, and you 
are sure of a soft thing.”--Ex. 


SrupENT (translating German)—‘I have failed. Now, mark me well if 


thou canst.”—Er. 
Ir Is SAID a large number of the students who recently left Easthampton 
have gone to Phillips Andover. 


VoutumeEs of ’81’s Liv. cun be obtained from our Treasurer for $1 each; 


also, at the close of this term, a very few of our own for $1.50 each. 


We sat beside the casement high 
That opened on the eastern sea, 
Thy thoughts were on the star-lit sky, 
But mine were still on thee 
And as I watched thy fine brave face, 
I wished my heart were more like thine ; 
As full of hope and tender grace, 
As full of light divine 
Thy windows ope on eastern skies, 
Undimmed by sadness or regret ; 
Thou see’st fair stars and planets rise, 


But never see’st them set.— Advocate 


You plucked a rosebud yesterday, 
As I was standing by your side, 
To give me. Were you thinking, pray, 
Of what the flower signified ? 
For roses have a subtle sense, 
A sense which is not shown above ; 
And when a maid a rose presents, 
Its hidden meaning is, “‘ I love.”’ 
Take back your rose—unless you knew 
That such a meaning I would guess, 
The flower, though given een by you, 
Is worse to me than valueless 
But if you knew what roses meant, 
Take back your rose, I still repeat, 
lo tind there, not the love you sent, 
But mine amid the petals sweet Argo. 


———__~> &» eo 


COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


“What are we coming to?” despairingly asks the funny man of Harper’s 
Monthly as he pictures to himself the awful possibilities of College news 
in 19— For example—The faculty of Kingston College in open re- 
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bellion against the students, attendance at base-ball made voluntary at Har- 
vard, and the hardships of the rising “ Young America ” at the future Chinese 
University in San Francisco. The writer has worked up these thrilling sub- 


jects with such an appalling minuteness of detail and startling realistic effect 


that we can hardly question their ultimate fulfillment. We acknowledge 
that during the past season there have been wars and rumors of wars in our 
own and neighboring institutions, and divers other abominations and deeds 
of darkness have helped to place Colleges and College students before the 
public in no very favorable light. But even such clouds are blessed with 
ilver linings, thinks the gossip as he turns wearily from the huge pile of ex’s 
laden down with melancholy editorials on the weather, the curriculum, or 
other kindred subjects, heavy reports of apparently interminable debates and 
oratorical contests, miserable old jokes and grinds on the wsthetic craze, semi- 
idiotic tales about Vassar or Columbia, &c., &c., ad injin. It is a positive 
relief to get hold of a good stirring item that has positively no connection 
direct or indirect with Mr. Wilde or Harvard’s Greek play. We have a faint 
suspicion that even our estimable brethren of the press-gang like to have a 
good live insurrection or hazing scrape to work up. Not that they would 
exaggerate or embellish their accounts fur the world. Oh, no. Still a little 


judicious flavoring does no harm, the College is advertised, old fogeys who 


don’t believe in higher education are delighted, justice is vindicated and the 
world moves on—till next time. 

Accordingly we take great pleasure in announcing that Cornell has had an- 
other row, this time between the students and the laws of the State of New 
York. It appears that as a number of students were marching home from a class 
supper and, as a natural accompaniment to such a proceeding indulging in a 
few harmless songs, the majesty of the law in the shape of Mr. Policeman 
Nelligan appeared on the scene and ordered them to disperse. One of the 
students had the audacity to attempt to expostulate with him. Mr. Nelligan 
with great presence of mind took him in charge at once. Another student 
tried to explain, but was immediately laid out by a blow from the peeler’s 
club, an illogical but certainly convincing argument. A general misunder- 
standing followed this little scene, but the myrmidons of the law, aided by a 
strong detachment of snobs, finally succeeded in making off with two or three 
prisoners, who have been held for trial. The Era, in commenting on the dis- 
turbance, kindly informs us that it our turn next. Evidently Cornell is un- 
willing to deprive us of our undoubted pre-eminence in such like elegant 
amusements without giving us a fair show. Thanks, dear Eva, but we don’t 
do that sort of thing any more; it’s not good form you know—at least, so 
says the New York Herald. But Mr. Nelligan ought to be disposed of in 
some way. A man of such undoubted talents is throwing himself away in a 
little country town like Ithaca. He ought to have a position on the New 
York police force or State Legislature, it don’t much matter which. 

Harvard is nothing if not co-operative. What with united dining clubs, 
musical association, co-educational combinations, &c., Harvard is rapidly 
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becoming a close corporation, a grand monopoly, a great labor-saving ma- 
chine for turning ont with ease and dispatch that noblest product of the nine- 
teenth century’s “culchah” and refinement, the College graduate. The latest 
movement in this direction is a united, student, protective union combination 
against the extortions of the Cambridge tradesmen. Any student of the Uni- 
versity can become a member of the association, and have a right to all its 
privileges, on payment of an annual fee of two dollars. A board of directors 
is to be elected to control all its actions. Two or three students will act as 
the salesmen and business managers of the concern, receiving for their ser- 
vices handsome salaries. Second-hand articles will be sold on commission ; 
text-books, furniture and other necessities of student life will be kept in stock 
and sold to members at a small advance on the original cost, thus saving the 
excessive charges of middle-men and agents. The scheme is a first-rate one 
and we have no doubt will prove highly successful, if managed in a business- 
like manner. 

Prof. Ko, the Chinese instructor at Harvard, is dead, and with his decease 
the course in oriental languages will probably be discontinued. The course 
was intended for the benefit of young men who might contemplate entering 
into business relations in the East. Prof. Ko had only four or five pupils 
under his instruction, but was apparently succeeding very well with them. 
He was an accomplished and cultivated gentleman, and a favorite with all 
who knew him. 

Harvard is anxious for new athletic grounds. Yale, with her $30,000 park, 
has evidently scored one on the crimson, and the Cambridge men want to 
keep abreast with the times. 

There is trouble at Williams between the College and its late President, 
Dr. Chadbourne. Dr. Chadbourne, says the correspondent of the Harvard 
Daily Herald, resigned the Presidency of Williams College some time ago, 
giving as his ostensible reason the smallness of the salary, but really expect- 
ing to be offered a foreign mission under President Garfield. The death of 
the President put an end to this little scheme, and Dr. Chadbourne was left. 
Now he has written a very bitter letter to the newspapers, denouncing Wil- 
liams asa little reform school, entirely beneath his notice and dignity, and 
casting several other very galling aspersions on his late charge. Naturally 
enough the students and friends of Williams are very indignant at the ex- 
President’s conduct. They are trying to get even with him by showing up 
his administration in a very unfavorable light, charging him with tyranny 
and injustice. 

An English trade journal gives the following account of a curious New 
Year's custom which is annually observed at Queen’s College, Oxford : “After 
a dinner given to people indirectly connected with the College, the senior 
bursar delivers to each guest a needle furnished with a length of silk, with 
the injunction, ‘Take this and be thrifty, and begin the new year with in- 
dustry.’ Contrary to a common belief, this is not the condition of a tenure, 
nor does any advantage accrue to the institution by its observance. There is 
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nothing particular about the needles, either. To be precise, they look like 
7s sharps, and the silk, either of crimson, blue or black, is only such silk as 
may be purchased anywhere. The use to which the articles are devoted is 
to wear them with the silk wound in a knot about them, as ornaments for the 
buttonhole or cap. Altogether, the custom has only the merit of quaintness, 
and even if not more honored in the breach than the observance, might, with- 
out loss to anybody, be discontinued.” 

The literary societies of Indiana University invited Bob Ingersoll lately 
to act as their Commencement orator. The Faculty of the institution, how- 
ever, thought differently, and have forbidden him to come. So the students 
have determined to hire a hall and have him, whether the Faculty are will- 
ing or not. It must be very comforting for the Western College editor to be 
convinced that there really is no such thing as future punishment. There 
certainly ought to be for some of them, remarked the ex. ed. 

Quite a large number of the students at Rutgers Theological Seminary 
were poisoned recently by some butter supplied to them at the Seminary 
refectory. And yet we thought Seminoles could eat anything. 

Somebody in the last Lit., referring to our system of crowding all our term 
examinations into the short space of ten days or so, asks that a day or two be 
allowed to intervene between examinations, as is done at Yale. And yet the 
examination in the first class for the mathematical tripos a. Cambridge, Eng., 
lasts nine days, six hours each day. If everything else is in proportion we 
wonder what other things they can find time to attend to. 

Ex-President Woolsey is reported to have said that during his administra- 
tion nineteen hundred panes of glass were broken by the Yale students. This 
is doing very well. We should like to run the glass trade in New Haven 
under such favorable circumstances. If the item was a Princeton one, it 
would probably be labeled, “ Another instance of wanton depravity and ruth- 
less vandalism,” but as it is not, we can only say “boys will be boys,” and 
turn to Oberlin, where, according to the latest telegraphic reports, the wildest 
excitement is raging among students and citizens alike. A wolf has crept 
into the sheep-fold in the guise of an unprincipled and hardened druggist, 
who persists in selling intoxicating beverages on a reputable physician’s pre- 
scription. ° The entire Freshmen class, more especially, the co-eds, went down 
to interview him, but met only with heartless mockery and stubborn persist- 
ence in his evil course. According to the usual Ohio custom, a mass meeting 
was immediately called of the elected, and resolutions severely condemning 
the unscrupulous apothecary’s conduct were unanimously adopted. 

Students at the German Universities are not expected to take notes during 
the lecture. The Prof. first runs over the subject in an easy, conversational 
way, and then spends ten minutes or so in dictating the principal points of 
his discourse, to be afterwards filled out at the students’ leisure. The system 
is worthy of atten‘ion to us, who now groan in bitterness of spirit over our 


laborious and ofien unsatisfactory werk in taking notes. 
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EXCHANGES, 


“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these ure of them.’’—Mocbeth, Act I., Scene IIT 


Henceforth let none claim for Western University papers the palm for 
solidity of contents. The Queen’s College Journal is before us, and verily it 
surpasseth them all. How those noble Canadians must be delighted, after 
a fortnight’s weary polling, to see their paper appear with a thousand words 
or more upon the “structure of the eye,” and twice as much in an abstract of 
a sermon. Alas, that their pleasures are as a sealed book to us outer barbarians, 
But do not suppose that our friends of Queen’s are wholly given up to intel- 
lectual dissipation ; far from it—they modestly boast of having the highest 
type of “muscular manhood” to be found in any College on this continent 
Your claim may be perfectly just, dear Journal, but would it not be as well to 
state the reasons for your belief, or at least to show us some of the practical 
results of this muscularity ? However, we will not be exacting in our de- 
mands; sometime when your much cherished foot-ball team is wandering 
about this way let them drop in on Yale and try conclusions with her team. 
Ifit is an offday with them, there may be enough left of you to be worth return- 
ing to your native heath ; otherwise not, for those Yale men are terrible when 
they get hold of a little fellow. 

From the Journal to the Acta is a tremendous stride. The man is yet to 
be found who ever accused the latter paper of publishing anything solid, or 
very sensible either, for that matter. The number at hand is not up to the 
standard ; there are but two hoary, old, weatherbeaten jokes on the malaria 
at Princeton, and scarce enough billingsgate fired at the Sun to make things 
interesting. In the good old Sminthews days “ A Tale of Shoes” would not 
have been tolerated ; it is entirely too harmless, even verging on the mildly 
humorous. One of the editorials is worth remembering. Apropos of sundry 
airy remarksin The Princetonian about our winning the Childs Cup last year 
the editor sagely remarks that “it takes a very smart crew to win a walk- 
over.” All gushing Freshmen writing articles for our E. C., like one that 
appeared the first of this term, would do well to remember this bit of wisdom. 

The Cornell Review for February isa good number. The opening translation 
from Faust is we! done, and Dr. Holland and William Penn receive judicious 
praise in the following essays. Of Prof. Corson’s “ Browning Jottings” we 
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have nothing to say critically, but must confess to thinking them somewhat 
out of place in a student periodical. Ten pages out of thirty-six seem to us 
a rather large allowance for the Faculty, especially when that allowance is 
granted so often as it is to Prof. Corson. Of course the kidnapping difficulty 
receives due notice, but no attention is paid editorially to the kind mentions 
of the public press. Probably this is the best course to pursue, but all the in- 
jured have not thought so; from College papers in all sections of the country 
are now arising heart-rendering wails fur deliverance from the malice of the 
fiendishly ingenious reporter. But, gentlemen, do not look to us for encour- 
agement ; we said our little say on that subject a dozen years ago, and found 
it utterly useless. Long endurance has rendered us so callous that the most 
blighting sarcasm of the Cuuwrant and Record does not blight worth a conti- 
nental damnatum (if we may be permitted the classical allusion), and the 
pointless vulgarity often found in the Acta but serves as amusement for our 
leisure hours; so think not that we can feel the keenest shafts of more 
plebeian journals. 

Among the Eastern papers, the last Amherst Student holds a high rank. 
Some of its poetry is unusually good. ‘The Monk’s Prayer” is ambitious, 
3 ys a 
and hence challenges attention. Portions of it are well written, but the metre 
is not as regular as it should be. The Latin hymns intioduced have quite a 
medieval sound, and are very melodions. A shorter poem is so good that we 
take the liberty of borrowing it. The figure in the third stanza has been used 
a number of times before—often with better effect than in the present in- 
stance-—but the poem as a whole is one of the best we have seen this month : 
MIDNIGHT. 

The lonely gleam of a sentinel star 
Just setting behind the tower, 

Proclaims the death of another day, 
And midnight’s silent hour 

No sounds arise from the slumbering lake 
With its shores of wood and hill ; 

No sound but the measured dip of oars 
In the lake now calm and still; 

So hushed the wind that had over it blown 
So hushed the wave in its flow, 

That every star in the heaven above 
Has a mate in the depths below : 

So still the wave, you can trace beneath 
The line of the milky way, 

Till it seems the pathway that angels make 
As they haste to the realms of day 

And the restless lake seems sleeping 
Like a child on its mother’s breast, 

And the mountains bending over it, 
Seem lulled to kindred rest 


“The Rollo Books” apparently contains several good local hits, and the 
rest of the paper attains a high degree of excellence. 


The neighboring Williams Atheneum, in its last issue, is not quite so happy 
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There are, however, several good articles. “Sonnets and Sonnet Writers ” 
seems to us especially just in its criticism of Wordsworth, and “ His Flower 
Love” would be a very pleasant story were not the subject of ssthetic lunacy 
quite too positively almost worn out. We were disappointed at not seeing 
among the Atheneum’s Exchange poems some of our own sweet muse’s off- 
spring, with their delicate Lily-grace. But perhaps the muse’s fame has not 
reached distant Williams. 

A remark of the /ra’s, that some men’s orations have a strong flavor of the 
sheare and paste-pot, reminds us of a conundrum we once saw. 

“ Why does a recent Lit. prize essay resemble an evicted Irish farmer?” 

“ Because it was torn from its home-Ste(a)d man.” 

There is not much point to the joke; it only shows what far-fetched anal- 
ogies some men can see. 

Out in California the Berkeleyan and Occident are doing their best to give 
the University a little entertaining light reading. At present their efforts 
seem attended by moderate success, Certain it is, that the Berkeleyan has 


braced considerably since the Occident’s birth, rather more than a year ago. 


The latter paper contained recently a very readable criticism of the poems of 


a certain young author, who shall be nameless here. After quoting various 
lines of the languishing poet’s nonsensical jargon, the critic strikes a respon- 
sive chord in our hearts by his conclusion, “To us Oscar Wilde’s poems seem 
but little better than so many bundles of pilfered words. Their beauties, so- 
called, are shared with nine-tenths of the parodies which are now so common.” 

Weare pleased to notice among the Occident’s ads. one of Creme de lis. 
Our pleasure arises from the fact that we can confidently recommend that 
n a tan terrier, and the 


cosmetic to the sweet co-eds of U. of C. We tried it 
change in the poor animal’s color was so rapid that there were not enough 
data left for a judgment of personal identity. By the way, dear Occident, 
beware of that Temperance (irocery ; don’t let it come the Oberlin Druggist 
racket on you. 

The Exchange Editor of the Berkeleyan frisks about with a liveliness inex- 
plicable in any but a Freshman, as page 3 proclaims him. Young man, be 
advised not to fling abroad so lavishly your iron(y)-tipped darts, (patent ap- 
plied for) or you may suddenly find yourself badly used up by that same 


Cornell Sun, of which you speak so flippantly. 
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